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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


For The Port Folio. 
TRAVELS. 


LETTERS FROM GENEVA AND FRANCE. 


Written during a residente of between two and 
three years in different parts of those coun- 
tries, and addressed to a lady in Virginia. 


(Continued from page 242.) 


LETTER XII. 
My dear E 


IF you have a map of the coast of 
France before you, you must perceive 
that there is a continuation of la- 
gunes along the part of it where we 
now are. At about a mile from Mont- 
pelier is acanal communicating with 
one of these, and by that means with 
Cette, whence the merchants of the 
neighbouring country made their 
shipments to foreign parts, whilst 
there was trade in France. As the 
distance to Cette admitted of our go- 
ing and returning in the course of the 
same day, we could not resist our de- 
sire of taking a nearer view of the 
Mediterranean, and set out early one 





> 





morning in company with a lively, 
good-natured, well-behaved Virgini- 
an, whose physician had sent him to 
the south of France. He had found 
us out directly on our arrival, and had 
manifested a sincere and strongly- 
expressed satisfaction at the sight of 
an American family, but when he 
found that we had been upon James- 
River, and could talk of Rapahannock 
and Potowmack, and heard us speak 
with respect and affection of persons, 
whose names were familiar to him, 
I thought he would have devoured 
us. It was one continued vineyard 
up to the gates of the ancient town 
of Frontignac, and Montpelier ap- 
peared, when we looked back upon it, 
like some capital city, proudly seated 
on an eminence, amidst tributary vil- 
lages. This Frontignac is a miserable 
place, notwithstanding the fertile soil 
it stands in, and the excellent wine it 
gives name to. The houses and walls 
appear to be of white clay, rather than 
of stone, and the streets are hardly 
broader than the walks of a modern 
garden. We found Cette a small 
and not very clean town, with a har- 
bour and a light house, and some 
HK 
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shipping; but with everything in mi- 
niature. ‘bere were a few disman- 
tled brigs and schooners, some fish- 
ing boats, a wretched privateer of 
two swivels and twenty men, and 2 

guard vessel of eight guns; a high 
hill overhangs the town. The vines 
is cultivated here. It has two or three 
old-fashioned castle-like looking hou- 
ses upon it. We walked some way 
up this hill in company with an offi- 
cious sort of a person, who had join- 
ec us in the street, and we asked him, 
of course, some questions about the 
place, as to the number of troops 
they usually had in garrison, and the 
youth they had furnished to the con- 
scription; he soon after left us, and 
we sat down upon a large stone, sur- 
veyed the city, the harbour, and the 
ocean, which was spread out in an 
unruffied expanse before us, and 
agreed in admiring that concurrence 
ef circumstances, which had brought 
four Americans together, in a place 
so remote from our common country. 
We then talked of the neighbouring 
and most beautiful part of France, of 
the opposite coast of Africa, of Rome 
and of Carthage, and of the little 


_istand far upon our left, which had 


given birth to the Julius Cesar* of 
modern times. We spoke also of 
Gibraltar, and of the American navy, 
in which our companion had served. 
He was the first travelled man of 
your state whom I was ever so for- 
tunate as to meet with. He amused 
us with anecdotes and with descrip- 
tions, and scemed so wonderfully 
improved by visiting foreign parts, 
that I almost believe, had I pressed 
him, he would have confessed, that 
Virginia was not the first country in 
the world. I will not, however, be 
positive. 

We now centinued our walk, de- 
scended into the town, visited the 
ynole, took a nearer view of the arm- 
ed vessel, talked with some of the pri- 
vateer’s men, admired the small ca- 
bles made use of by the fishermen, 
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© Ad sua qui domitos deduxit flagra Qui- 
raics. Tay, é 


which appeared to be of a species of 
marine grass, and having heartily ti- 
red ourselves, returned to our Inn, 
and ordered our dinner. | 


The landlord began by placing a 
large dish of oysters on the table, but 
whilst we were expatiating on their 
merit, and discussing the old subject, 
of whether it were better that they 
should be small, or such as you ad- 
mire’ on Tatees- River, each of 
which makes several mouthfuls, he 
entered again in a hurry, and an- 
nounced the commandant and the 
mayor. We thought their visit rather 
illtimed, but were thunderstruck 
when the latter, a thin, pale man, 
with a sharp voice, informed us, that 
as we had excited uneasiness In se- 
veral of the good citizens of the place 
by our questions, by our attention to 
the fortifications of the harbour, and 
by our general appearance, it was 
necessary that we should give an ac- 
count of ourselves to the civil and 
military powers, before whom we 
then were. Our passports had been 
left at Montpelier, and how -to con- 
vince these good people that we were 
Americans travelling for amusement, 
and not English come to view the 
nakedness of their land, might have 
been difficult, if not impossible, had © 
not a merchant of Montpelier, to © 
whom we were accidentally known, © 
and who happened, as accidentally, 
to be that day in Cette, repaired to | 
us, on being sent for, and answered 
for us to their satisfaction; they then 
left us to go to dinner with what ap- 
petite we could. You may conceive | 
how ; whose head was running 
upon the stories of the Bloody Buoy 
all the time, looked during the whole 
of this business, and with what satis- 
faction she saw his honour the come 7 
mandant, and his worship the mayor 
go about their business. The next 
day we were Satisfied to remain at 
Montpelier, and went to the play at 
night, where the musick was delight- 
ful, the singing superiour to anything 
1 had ever heard, and the dancing, | 
as I was told, ina very great style; | 








| I say, as 1 was told, for to me it ap- 
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peated to consist too much of feats 
of strength and activity : I could not 
admire that whirling round with 
such rapidity that the human form 
was hardly discernible, those studied 
postures, and that total disregard of 
ali decency in dress. An Indian 
warriour prepared for battle, is hard- 
ly less encumbered with clothes:than 
an Upera dancer in France. 

In former times, Montpelier must 
have been a very agreeable place to 
spend a Winter and a Spring at: a 
clear and wholesome atmosphere, 
society composed of people from all 
parts of the world; publick amuse- 
ments in perfection ; literature, and 
all that extensive Commerce, all that 
Nature in its utmost bounty can be- 
stow, were here combined, whilst the 
occasional residence of the States, 
gave it the air of a capital. 

It would be useless, and it would® 
be melancholy to say, in how many 
respects it is not what it was: we 
should have protracted our stay, 
however, a few days, had not 
been before us. As it was, we de- 
parted on the morning of the fifth of 
October, and took the road to Nis- 
mes; a name not as familiar to your. 
ear as Montpelier, but to the full as 
deserving of your attention. 
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POLITE LITERATURE. 
For The Port Folio. 
LETTERS FROM BRUTUS. 


LETTER II. 


To Rickard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Srr, 


Itisthe boast of our free govern- 
ment, that neither great wealth nor 
distinguished rank are necessary 
to obtain or to enjoy the highest ho- 
nours of the state; that abilities 
and integrity are requisites sufficient 
for the attainment of all to which 
ambition can inspire, unsupported by 
any blazon but the publick applause, 
and resting on no title but the opinion 
of the people. 
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This wisely democratick principle. 
of our constitution, like all other 
wise and good principles, is liable to 
abuse. Demagogues have frequently 
arisen, who have been lifted by the 
tide of popularity into heights of 
which they were unworthy; who 
have misled the publick into the ap-. 
plause or censure of measures, not 
from their merit or demerit, but as 
those measures were friendly or ad- 
verse to the interested views of those 
leaders of the multitude. Adventu- 
rers have arisen in Parliament, whose 
assurance supplies the want of infor- 


mation, and whose powers in debate 


cover their weakness and sophistry 
in argument. There are speakers 
as well as soldiers, of fortune; and 
the first, like the latter, are ready to 
undertake any service. however des- 
perate, by which they may push 
themselves into preferment. 

Under this description, Sir, if you 
shall be classed, you may boast at 
least of a somewhat honourable intro- 
duction. Your wit, and the gayety; if 
not the graces of your manner, at- 
tracted the notice and conciliated the 
favour of a fashionable circle, who 
fostered the projects of your ambi- 
tion, while they listed you under the 
banners of their party. Ladies are 
quick in their conclusions, and look 
not deeply into consequences: when 
tue fair Duchess of Devonshire made 
you member for Stafford, she only 
thought of the bon mots she had 
heard you utter, of the comick scenes 
with which your Muse had delighted 
her. Her Grace was younger than 
Hecuba, and had no old woman’s 
dream, like Hecuba’s, of bringing 
forth a fire-brand. 

You have had the merit, Sir, of 
making more of the advantages which 
this accidental patronage had giveu 
you, than the most sanguine of your 
admirers could have ventured tg sup- 
pose. Habit and perseverance have 
conquered the original stiffness of 
your manner, and the hesitation of 
your utterance. The natural liveli- 
ness of your imagination and brilli- 
ancy of your wit, furnished you with 
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imagery to seduce the passions, and 
ridicule to excite the mirth of your 
audience; and you superadded to 
those willing endowments of your 
nature the occasional exertions of 
study, attention, calculation, and in- 
quiry, which your indolence and love 
of pleasure must have rendered irk- 
some to you. Your industry has 
sought out subjects of debate, as well 
as weapons of argument. You court- 
ed the Scots Reform, a drab who was 
willing to be won, and whose turbu- 
lent spirit was congenial to your own. 
You wooed the West India mer- 
chants, who rather coyly refused 
your addresses, from an idea, per- 
haps, (for it is not easily to conceive 
the versatility of your talents) that so 
determined a champion of freedom 
could not possibly harangue aguinst 
the emancipation of the negroes. You 
wedded the tobacconists, and sgaled 
your contract by a five hours’ speech 
on so trite a subject as the extension 
of the excise. From these, and other 
such sincere and patriotick exertions, 
your flatterers have wove for you a 
kind of a civick crown, and given you 
a title highly honourable in a com- 
mercial country, “ the tradesman’s 
friend.” You have revived the old 
Romanconnexionof patron and client: 
like the oratours of old, your clients 
the tradesmen beset your door of a 
morning, they would bring too, afte 
the Roman custom, their presents, 
but they have already bestowed them; 
for you have taken care that every- 
thing you. have received from them 
has been a present, if everything is 
a present that is not paid for. 

Those tradesmen who have ente- 
yed.into this bond of frzendsh'p with 
you, are not perhaps aware of all ity 
privileges. You had friends in the 
Opera; let them ask Mr. Taylor; he 
fs now at liberty (you will pardon the 


pun) to tell the value of such a friend. 
You had friends in the theatre; if 
ever Dr. Ford’s creditors allow him 
to return from abroad, he can inform 
them of the advantages to be derived 
from your friendship. Your friend- 
ship to the tradesmen is on the same 
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side of the account; only; 1 in the lan- 
guage of arithmeticians, it is of a 
higher denomination: 

Chese, however, were private con- 


nexions, which perhaps are beneath. 


the notice of the publick. But you 
have some friendships of a higher 
kind, which involved objects the most 
important and momentous, the dig- 
nity of the Monarch, the welfare of 
the people. The effect of such a 
connexion we are entitled to trace, 
and it is probable your pride will be 
flattered while we trace it. You de- 
rived this, like’other distinctions, from 
a female title; and had it been exer- 
cised only on female subjects, the 
fretits soufiers of Carlton or Cumber- 
land House, or had it only regulated 
the business of Brooks’s or New- 
market, we should have looked on it 
as one of those trivial connexions, 
those ‘humours of his idleness,’ 
which, though serious men might 
regret, it were rather cynical to 
blame. But you were almost the 
single member of his cabinet, when 
subjects of the highest moment were 
agitated; subjects, that were to mark 
his character as son, a p—e, and citi- 
zen. With easy natures, and at a 
certain time of life, to be counselled 
is to. be governed; you are therefore 
responsible for the conduct of your 
illustrious friend in all these charac- 
ters. 

As to filial obligations, I am wil- 
ling to allow, that from your own 
mind or conduct you could not easily 
draw conceptions of their force; but 
possessing the imagination of a poet, 
you might have created a character 
you never felt, and made your friend 
somewhat a different son to a father 
more indulgent than yours. 

In a publick capacity. it ‘were an 
irksome and ungracious task to re- 
trace that conduct which you promp- 
ted, and would recall to our remem- 
brance a period of national fear and 
uneasiness which, we hope, no future 
time will equal. There were, how- 
ever, some advantages derived from 
those evils. Virtues and talents were 
displayed on which the people could 
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build future trust; on both sides were 
such virtues and talents exhibited; 
the Duke of Portland, with an in- 
tegrity anda spirit worthy of his high 
character, showed that there were 
conditions on which he would not 
stoop to hold the highest station of 
the empire. 

In this intended first publick act of 
administration, in. which your little 
bark was to sail attendant, was to 


« Pursue the triumph, and partake the 
gale,” 


it was not the money which the peo- 
ple regarded: to have paid your debts 
as an individual was a calculable ex- 
pense on the revenue; but to have 
paid them as the debts of a copart- 
nery, was as humiliating as it was 
corrupt, and led to an idea of connex- 
ion, of which the danger could not 
be calculated. It has been the fashion 
of late tomake allusions from a great 
ancient to a great modern name; and 
the hero of 4gincourt has been quo- 


ted in vindication of youthful levities - 


which maturer age is to cure. Have 
you had no part in this dramatick 
allusion? “ Rob me the Exchequer 
the first thing you do.” But you 
have.less comedy in your figure, and 
more seriousness in your designs 
than Falsiaf’; and therefore such an 
advice from you excited graver 
emotions. In the society of dissipa- 
tion, a young man risks more than 
his money; he stakes his feeling, 
his principle, his sense of private 
virtue, and of publick duty. 

But you are skilful in the ridicule of 
sentiment, and will perhaps laugh at 
this as the cant of hipocrisy. But 
no—you have of late assumed that 
tone yourself, and have preached from 
the manager’s box in Westminster- 
Hall, and from your place in the 
House of Commons. In Westmin- 
ster-Hall, indeed, your speeches were 
exhibitions merely; and when you 
declaimed against ambition, venality, 
and the filial inhumanity of the Be- 
Sum’s son, we conceived no more re- 
lation between the speech and the 
speaker, than when mild Mr. Bensley 
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personates a murderer, or honest 
Mr. Parsons represents a pickpocket. 
But do not carry this matter too far. 
An establishment of virtues is expen- 
sive, and may puzzle even you to 
keep. Inthe House of Commons, 
and applied personally to yourself, 
you must bewagg of talking so mpch 
of the danger of lotteries and ga- 
ming, and of the consciousness of ho- 
nour, of principle, and of virtue. I 
know you don’t allow much_penetra- 
tion to the country gentlemen; but 
they have memories and know the 
meaning of those old-fashioned coun- 
try vocables. Be advised, Sir, to 
safer pretensions. Shut up your vir- 
tues, like green house plants, to ex- 
pand only in sunshine; lock them 
up, as your friends the tradesmen do 
their bills, to be discharged in more 
fortunate times. Keep your purity 
and honour for the secretaryship at 
war; or preserve your integrity and 
economy for the ¢reasurership of the 
navy. 


BRUTUS. 


For the Port Folio. 


CLASSICAL LEARNING. 


(Continued from page 251.) 


Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Gallus, Carus 
and Sadlust. , 


Catullus was born at Verona, and is sup. 
posed to be about eighteen years older than 
Virgil. He seems to have been of honou- 
rable extraction, as Julius.Casar used to 
lodge with his father when he passed by 
Verona, Catullus was a client of Cicero, 
to whose honour he has made an elegant 
compliment. He incurred the resentment 
of Cesar by a satyrical epigram, wherein 
he exposes his vices and ambition under 
the name of Mamurra; the likeness was too 
strong to be mistaken, and the truth of the 
satire prevented its passing unnoticed. But 
Cesar being no less a politician than a sol. 
dier, did not choose to have poets for his 
enemies, and knowing that the publick are 
apt to forget the most pointed satire as soon 
as they find a new object, chose rather to 
gain the glory of forgiveness than to seek 
the pleasure of revenge. He frankly for- 

ave the poet, and admitted him to his 
riendsbip. Possibly in a little time the 
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Romans forgot who was the person meant 
by Mamurra. 

Mallius, whose Epithalamium Catullus 
has transmitted to posterity, was the per- 
son who brought him to Rome and recom- 
mended him to Cicero and other men of 
eminence. His poems are partly lyrick, 
partly elegiack, and partly epigrammatick. 
Several of his works, that were known to 
the ancients, are not no#v to be found. As 
he died about the thirtieth year of his age, 
he had not much time to correct his works. 
The style of Catuilus is tender, chaste, and 
expressive, his wit is genuine, and his ima- 
gination correct. Sublimity of genius was 
by no means requisite in those departments 
of poetry, in which he figured. He feit the 
tender passions, and was warm in his 
friendships, but he has several indecencies, 
and even written a defence of unchaste ex- 
pressions, in poetry. It is said that he sent 
some of his poems to Virgil. It were to 
be wished that he had sent him the whole 
of them. They would probably have been 
pruned of their indecencies by the correct 
judgment and taste of that chaste and ami- 
able poet. 


Albius Tibullus was born in the same 
year with Ovid. Horace has addressed 
one.of his odes and’an epistle tohim. Addi, 
ne doleas plus nimio, Gc. Messala Corvinus 
was his particular friend and patron. He 
had likewise 2 great affection for Horace 
and Amilius Macer, the authour of the 
Herbal. He wrote four books of Elegies, 
and a few Epigrams. : 

He dicd about the same time with Vir- 
gil, as appears by an Epigram of Domitius 
Martus, and his friend Ovid honoured his 
memory with an Elegy. Muretus Amatus, 
Lusitanus, Scaliger, and Donsa‘have seve- 
rally written commentaries on this poet, and 
Brukhusius’s notes and commentary com- 
pose a very large quarto. The reason 
perhaps why his works have been so much 
desired by the criticks, is that the charac- 
ter of a deserted lover, in which they were 
written wasnot assumed. Horace condoles 
with him, and offers him consolation. Per- 
haps the keenness of his passion might 
have been the cause of his untimely death. 
The poems of Tibullus are ofa tender and 
sentimental cast, calculated to please in the 
hour of melancholy, and to excite our com- 
passion in favour ofa person who deplores 


his misfortune in so elegant and harmonious 


numbers. 


Propertius was cotemporary with Tibul- 
lus, and like him a writer of amorous ele- 
gies. Did not Nature uniformly excite 
certain passions in youth, we might imagine 
that some poets were at a loss for a subject 
23 so many treat of the same, but nature is 
a rich subject, and can never be exhausted. 
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Some write that the father of Propertius 
was a follower of Antony in the time of 
the triumyirate, and that being taken by 
Augustus at the siege of Perugia, he was 
sacrificed at the altar of Julius Cesar, with 
a number of otherprisoners. Propertius 
was intimately acquainted with Macenas, 
Tibullus, and Cornelius Gallus; Ovid was 
likewise among his chief friends. He is 
said to have imitated Callimachus and 
Mimnermus in his Elegies. Scarce any 
fragments of Mimnermus are left, and the 
resemblance to Callimachus does not ap- 


pear. Perhaps some of the works of this 
poet are lost. Some prefer Propertius te 
Tibullus. 


Cornelius Gallus was born at Friuli, and 
by the favour of Augustus obtained the 
Prefecture of Egypt. Virgil’s tenth Ec- 
logue is addressed to him, and he men- 
tioned him likewise in the end of the Geor- 
gicks. He wrote four books of Love Ele- 
gies of which very few remain at present. 
His style is reeked harsh by the eriticks. 
He was likewise a celebrated oratour It 
is said that Augustus esteeming the praise 
bestowed on Gallus in the Georgicks to be 


| too great, prevailed on Virgil to insert the 


Fable of Aristaus in place of them, which 
is the reason that we do not find them in 
our present copies. It is thought that all 
the original Elegies of Gallus are lost, and 
that what we have remaining is only what 
he wrote in Egypt inhis oldage. Some 
write that Gallus put an end to his own life 
inthe forty-third year of his age. 


. Titus Lucretius Carus was elder than 
Virgil, having flourished in the later times 
of the Republick. He wrote six books De 
Rerum Natura in which he explains and re- 
commends the Atomical Philosophy of De- 
mocritus and Epicurus. This absurd theory 
which supposes the worldto have been made 
of a congeries of atoms jumbled together 
by chance, would have been quite unsus- 
ceptible of the ornaments of poetry, unless 
the authour had thought fit to deviate from 
itin many places. The episodes and de- 
scriptions with which he has diversified 
his work, on this account, are the best parts 
of it. Abstract reasoning is foreign to po- 
etry; and the language of Lucretius is ac- 
cordingly very harsh forthe most part. As 
Epicurus, his hero, admitted the existence 
of gods, to avoid the indignation of the pub- 
lick, Lucretius retains them for ornaments 
to his — _ The Epicureans held a plu- 
rality or rather an infinity of worlds, all of 
which they imagined were produced by 
chance, and that the gods, who, according 
to them, took no care of any of the affairs 
of this world, were corporeal beings of a 
superiour nature to man, who lived in a 
state of indolence in the Intermundia, er 
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spaces between the several worlds. It is | 
manifest that Epicurus left no other origin 
to his gods than to his worlds, namely, 
atoms and a vacuum, and that he thought 
both equally liable to dissolution. Lucre- 
tius has shown as much ingenuity in defen- 
ding his theory as the nature of the cause 
admitted, but the absurdity of his princi- 
ples was sufficient to sink the greatest ge- 
nius. It is remarkable that Lucretius lived 
and died in a state of madness, occasioned, 
it is said, by a philtre or love-potion, given 
him by his wife to restore his affection. He 
cut his veins and put an end to his life about 
the forty-fifth year of his age. It is worthy 
of remark that Mr. Creech, . an English- 
man, who translated Lucretius, and adopt- 
ed his unhappy principles, ended his life in 
the same manner, soon after he had finish- 
ed his transiation. Virgil has borrowed 
many lines from Lucretius. 


Sallust was a noble Roman, and posses- 
sed a splendid fortune. He was cotempo- 
rary with Cicero, and a great enemy to that 
celebrated oratour, though he does him 
justice in his works, which gives us no 
small opinion of his integrity. He married 
Terentia, the wife of Cicero, whom he had 
divorced after living thirty years with her. 
It appears from Horace that he was a great 
spendthrift and debauchee, though in his 
works he talks like a man of strict virtue 
and a stoick philesopher. It is surprizing 
that his great talents were not injured by 
the profligate and thoughtless life he led. 
It seems he wanted to stand fair with pos- 
terity, however infamous and despised he 
was among his cotemporaries. He wrote 
a Roman History, which is unfortunately 
lost, but by the commendations given it by 
Martial, and the fame of the authour in his 
own times, as well as by those of his works 
which remain, we have reason tothink was 
excellent. Sallust’s style is nervous, 
perspicuous, and elegant, though he affect- 
ed solemnity and antiquated words He 
displays great knowledge of human nature, 
and had all the abilities of a complete his- 
torian. The speeches inserted in his works, 
and the prefaces of a moral cast with which 
he introduces them, are justly admired. 
Though we have lost the most part of 
Sallyst’s history, posterity are under great 
obligations to him for his account of Ca- 
taline’s'conspiracy, and the war with Ju- 
gurtha. He has set a pattern of writing 
history which has never been equalled, not 
even by Tacitus. Cardinal Bentivoglio has 
imitated him with no small degree of suc- 
cess, in his history of the wars in the Low 


Countries. It is remarkable that Sir Rich- } 


ard Steel, the projector and principal au- 
thour of that useful and elegant work, the 
Spectator, resembled Sallust in his manner 
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tainly the best service that bad men can do 
to posterity, to write well, though they live 
ill, and to endeavour, by writing good 
books, to make us forget the bad example 
they had set in their lifetime. It would 
have been happier for the world if all bad 
men had acted like Sallust and Sir Rich- 
ard Steel. 


I 


CRITICISM. 


For the Port Folio. 
A Turkish Ode. Mestrur, 


So strong is the taste for poetry, 
among the Turks, and so numerous 
are those who have indulged in the 
exercise of their talents for this spe- 
cies of composition, that, abeut the 
middle of the century which has 
lately closed, there was published in 
Constantinople a collection of the 
works of five hundred and nine po- 
ets, ranking as classicks in the lan- 
guage. Among the names of these, 
that of Mesihi is honoured with a 
very distinguished place. One of. 
his numerous odes has been given to 
us in four different forms, by the pen 
of Sir William Jones, 1. He has 
transcribed it in the Roman charac- 
ter; 2. Translated it into English 
prose; 3. Imitated it in English 
verse; and 4. He has imitated it in 
Latin verse, on the model of the Per- 
vigilium Veneris. 

Sir William prefixes the follow- 
ing remarks: ‘The Turkish Ode 
on the Spring was selected from ma- 
ny others in the same language, 
written by Mesihi, a poet of great re- 
pute at Constantinople, who lived in 
the reign of Soliman the Second, or 
the Law-giver: it is not unlike the 
Vigil of Venus, which has been as- 
cribed to Catullus: the measure of 
it is nearly the same with that of the 
Latin poem; and it has, like that, a 
lively burden at the end of every 
stanza: the works of Mesihi are pre- 
served in the archives of the Royal 
Society.’ 

ODE. 
A LITERAL VERSION. 


Thou hearest the tale of the Nightin- 





of living as well as in his works. It is cer- | 


gale, “Thatthe vernal season approaches.” 
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The Spring has spread a bower of joy in 
every grove, where the almond-tree 
sheds its silver blossoms. Be - cheerful ; 
be fullof mirth; forthe Spring passes soon 
away; it will not last. 


The groves and hills are again adorned 
with all sorts of flowers; a pavilion of ro- 
ses, as the seat of pleasures, is raised in 
the garden. Who knows which of us shall 
be alive when the fair season ends? Be 
cheerful; be full of mirth; for the Spring 
passes soon away; it will not last. 


The edge of the bower is filled with the 
light of Alimed; among the plants, the 
fortunate tulips represent his companions. 
Come, O people of Mohamned, this is the 
season of merriment! Be cheerful; be full 
of mirth; for the Spring passes soon away : 
it will not last. s 


Again the dew glitters on the leaves of 
the lily, like the water of a bright cime- 
ter. The dew-drops fall through the air 
on the garden of roses. Listen to me, lis- 
ten to me, if thou desirest to be delighted ! 
Be cheerful, be full of mirth ; forthe Spring 
passes soon away: it will not last. 


The roses and tulips are like the bright 
cheeks of beautiful maids, in whose ears 
the pearls hang like drops of dew. De- 
ceive not thyself by thinking that these 
charms will have a long duration! Be 
cheerful, be full of mirth; for the Spring 
passes soon away: it will not last. 


Tulips, roses, and anemonies, appear in 
the gardens: the showers and the sun- 
beams, like sharp lancets, tinge the banks 
with the colour of blood. Spend this day 
agreeably with thy friends, like a prudent 
man. Be cheerful; be full of mirth; for 
the Spring passes soon away: it will not 


fast. 


The time is past in which the plants 
were sick and the rosebud hung its 
thoughtful head on its bosom. The season 
comes in which mountains and: rocks are 
covered with tulips! Be cheerful; be full 
of mirth ; for the Spring passes soon away: 
it will not last. 


Each morning, the clouds shed gems 
over the rose-garden: the breath of the 

ale is full of Tartarian musk. . Be not ne- 
glectful of thy duty through too great a 
love of the world! Be cheerful; be full 
of mirth; for the Spring passes soon away : 
it will not last. 


The sweetness of the bower has made 
the air so fragrant,.that the dew, before it 
falls, is changed into rose-water. The sky 
spreads a pavilion of bright clouds over the 
garden. Be cheerful ; be full of mirth ; for 
a Spring passes soon away: it will not 

ast. 





Whoever thou art, know that the. black 
gusts of autumn had seized the garden; but 
the King of the world again appeared, 
dispensing justice to all: in his reign, the 
happy cupbearer desired and obtained the 
flowing wine. Be cheerful; be full. of 
mirth; for the Spring passes soon, away : 
it will not last. 


By these strains, I hoped to celebrate 
this delightful vailey: may they be a me- 
morial to its inhabitants, and remind them 
of this assembly, and these fair maids ¢ 
Thou art a nightingale with a sweet voice, 
O Mesihi, when thou walkest with the 
damsels whose cheeks are like roses! 
Be cheerful; be full of mirth; for the 
Spring passes soon away: it will not last.’ 


THE SAME. 


A Metrical Version. 


Hear, how the nightingales, on ev’ry spray, 

Hail in wild notes the sweet return of May ! 

The gale, that o’er yon waving almond 
blows, 

The verdant bank with silver blossoms 
strows: 

The smiling season decks each flow’ry 
glade, 

Be gay: too soon the flowers of Spring 
will fade! 


W hat gales of fragrance scent the vernal 
air ; 

Hiils, dales, and woods their loveliest man- 
tles wear, 

Who knows what cares await that fatal 
day, 

When ruder gusts shall banish gentle May? 

E’en death, perhaps, our vallies will in- 
vade. | 

Be gay: too soon the flow’rs of Spring 
wili fade ! 


The tulip now its varied hue displays, 

And sheds, like Ahmed’s eye, celestial 
rays. 

Ah, nation ever faithful, ever true, 

The joys of youth, while.May invites pur- 
sue! 

Will not these notes your tim’rous minds 
persuade? © 

Be gay: too soon the flow’rs of Spring 
will fade! 


The sparkling dew-dops o’er the lilies play, 

Like orient pearl, or like the beams of day! 

If love and mirth your wanton thoughts 
engage, 

Attend, .ye nymphs, (a poet’s words are 
sage!) 

While thus you sit beneath the tremb’ling 
shade, 

Be gay: too soon the flow’rs of Spring 
will fade. ee 
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The fresh-blown rose like Teneib’s cheek 
appears, 1 ae. 
When pearls, like dew-drops, glitter in her 
* ears 
The charms of youth at once are seen and 
past ; ' 
And Nature says, ‘they are too sweet to 
_. last,’ 
So blooms the rose, and so the blushing 
maid! 
Be gay: too soon the flow’rs of Spring 
will fade ! 


See yon anemonies their leaves unfold, 
With rubies flaming, and with living gold ! 
While chrystal show’rs from’ weeping 
clouds descend, 
Enjoy the presence of thy tuneful friend. 
ow while the wines are brought; the so- 
fa ’s lay’d, 
y: too soon the flow’rs of Spring 
will fade ! 


Be 


The plants no more are dried, the mea- 
dows dead ; 

No more the rose-bud hangs its pensive 
head : 

The shrubs revive in vallies, woods and 
bow’rs, 

And every stalk is diadem’d with flow’rs ; 

In silken robes each hillock stands array’d. 

Be gay: too soon the flow’rs of Spring 
will fade! 


Clear drops each morn impearl the rose’s 
bloom, 

Aud from its leaf the zephyr drinks per- 
fume ; 

The dewy buds expand their lucid store : 

Be this our wealth: ye damsels, ask no 
more ! : 

Though wise men envy, and though fools 
upbraid, 

Be gay: too soon the flow’rs of Spring 
will fade ! 


The dew-drops, sprinkled by the musky 
gale, 

Are chang’d to essence ere they reach the 
dale. 

The mild blue sky a rich pavilion spreads, 

Without our labour, o’er our fayour’d 
heads. 

Let others toil in war, in arts, or trade, 

Be gay: too soon the flow’rs of Spring 
will fade ! 


Late, gloomy Winter, chill’d the sullen 
air, 

Till Soliman arose, and all was fair. 

Soft in his reign the notes of love resound, 

And Pleasure’s rosy cup goes freely round. 

Here on the bank, which mant’ling vines 
o’ershade, 

Be gay: too soon the flow’rs of Spring 
will fade! 
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May this rude lay from age to age remain, 

A true memorial of this lovely train— 

Come, eharming maid, and lien thy poet 
sing, 

Thyself the rose, and he the bird of Spring! 

Love bids him sing; and Love will be 

obey’d ! 

gay: too soon the flow’rs of Spring 

will fade ! 


Be 


THE SAME, 
In imitation of the Pervigilium Venerie. 


Aliter audis loquaces per nemora, per are 
butos, : 

Veris adventum canentes tinnulo modula- 
mine; 

Dulcé luget per virentes mollis aura amyge 
dalas : 

Nunc amandum est, nunc bibendum; flo- 
reum ver fugit, abit ! 


Ecce jam flores refulgent gemmeis hono- 
ribus, 

Quique prata, quique saltiis -quique syl- 
vulas amant; 

Quis scit an nox una nobis dormienda 
eterna sit? 

Nunc amandum est, nunc est bibendum ; 
floreum ver fugit, abit ! 


Quantus est nitor rosarum! quantus hya- 
cinthi decor ! 

Non ocellus, cim renidet, est puellz letior: 

Hic levi dies amori est, hic voluptate sacerr 

Nunc amandum est, nunc bibendum; flo- 
reum ver fugit, abit! 


Ecce baccatz recentis guttulz roris micant, 

Per genam rosz, cadentes, perque mite 
lilium: 

Auribus gratum, puellz, sit meum vestris 
melos : ; 

Nunc amandum est, nunc bibendum; fie- 
reum ver fugit, abit ! 


Ut rosa in prato refulget, sic teres. virgo 
nitet, 
Hec onusta margaritis, illa roris gemmulis: 
Ne perenne vel puelle vel rose speres 
decus, 
Yunc amandum est, nunc bibendum; flo. 
reum ver fugit, abit! 


Aspice, ut roseta amictu discolori splet- 
deant, 

Prata dum fecundat ether leta gratis 
imbribus, 

Fervidos inter sodales da voluptati diem. 

Nunc amandum est, nunc bibendum; flo- 
reum ver fugit, abit ! 


Jam situ défermis xgro non jacet rose 
calyx ; : 

Ver adest, ver pingit hortos purpurantes 
floribus, 
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Perque sana, perque colles, perque lucos 
emicat: 

Nunc amandum est, nunc bibendum ; flo- 
reum ver fugit, «bit ! 


Fcce per rosz papillas suavé rident guttu- 
lez, 

Quas odorifer resolvit lenis aurae spiritus ; 

Hz pyropis, he smaragdis cariores indicis. 

Nunc amandum est, nunc bibendum ; flo- 
reum ver fugit, abit! 


Is tenellis per vireta spirat € rosis odor, 

Ut novum stillans ammomum ros in herbas 
decidat, 

Suave olentibus coronans lacrymis conope- 
um. 

Nufc amandum est, nunc bibendum ; flo- 
erum ver fugit, abit ! 


Acris olim cum malignis seviit ventis 
hyems ; 

Sed rosoto, solis instar, regis affulsit nitor;: 

Floruit nemus repente, dulce manant me- 
rum: 

Nunc amandum est, nunc bibendum; flo- 
reum ver fugit, abit ! 


His iners modis, Mesihi, melleam aptabas 
chelyn; 

Veris alis est poeta; vena cantat gaudia, 

Et rosas carpit tepentes é€ puellarum genis. 

Nunc amandum est, nune bibendnm;. flo- 
reum ver fugit, abit! 


ea 


LEVITY. 
* For The Port Folio. 


Law Intelligence.—Hizh Court of 
the Muses, Parnassus, 19th March, 
instant. Present, the Davre and Dr. 
Fausrus. The prisoner, Printer of 
The Port Folio, being duly arraign- 
ed to answer in plea of a case of da- 
mages against AsrotpHo of Griffin 
snemery, pleaded not guilty ; and be- 
ing permitted to speak in his own 
defence, he stated to the Honoura- 
ble Court, that he was not then fully. 
prepared to enter into a minute de- 
fence of not always printing verba- 
tim. To copy verbatim et frunctua- 
tim might be very pleasing to some 
authours; but would be not less 
disjleasing to more. He acquainted 
the Honourable Court that he bad 
discovered an important erreur in the 
writ. . ‘The article alluded te, was 


not prifted in the eigAvh”* number 
of Lhe Port Folio. The Journal 
was exhibited to the Court and Jury, 
Not finding the article therein, Judge 
Faustus delivered a succinct opi- 
nion, the Devit concurred, and the. 
Jury immediately returned the bill— 
Ignoramus ! 


” 


ee 


Fn justice to our Printers, who are more 
careful in the revision of proofs than many 
of their brethren, and who are frequently 
blamed for errours that arise solely from 
the imperfection of a manuscript, or the. 
oscitancy of an Editor, we transcribe from 
The Repertory, the ensuing article, which 
is written in a spirit of the greatest good 
humour. | 

TYPOGRAPHY. 

No nation has a better opportunity 
for excelling in the art of printing 
than America, and few seem to ime 
prove their opportunities in this par- 
ticular with a less degree of care. 
The last part of this-remark is daily 
exemplified by the innumerable ty- 
pographical blunders, that issue from: 
the presses in this country ; and par- 
ticularly from those whose correc- 
tors, on account of their literary pre- 
tensions: are the more responsible. 
To meet with twenty plain English 
| pages, without as many blunders 
from the press; is a rarity which 
comes within the observation of but 
few; and as to the printing of any 
other language it is entirely out of 
the question. In the execution of 
forty pages, five may commonly be 
filled with corrections, and one more 
with corrections of the last five. 
These errata are oftentimes the most 
amusing part of the book, and per- 
haps the best. 

The general manner of these er- 
rata is by no means unlike the fol- 
lowing ; 

ERRATA. 
P. 1, fromrtop; |. 2, for should, readshould 
not. 
In same line, for Juniper, read Jupiter. 
P; 2, from top, |. 5, for potentate nead pota- 
tues. } 


5 | 
s | _ 
. 
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* The writ was printed verbatim. 
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P. 2, from top,1.7, for illa fut, read ille 
fuit. 
P. 2, from top, 1. 9, for chamberpot read 
chamberlain. 
P. 2, from bottom, 1.12, for popularity read 
pumpkins. : ; 
P. 3, from top, |. 6, for jacobin, read jacka- 
napes. re 
P. 4, from top, l. 11, for I saw Cele’s tri- 
angle, read Isosceles triangle. __ 
In same line for death, read regeneration. 
The errours areainiversally char- 
ged against the printers, who are 
perfectly excusable. The fault is in 
those, who overlook the proofs; and 
it is very frequently the case, that, 
after examining the first proof and 
marking the errours, all farther cor- 
rection is trusted to the Printers 


themselves. 


—— 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Busby, the celebrated master 
of Westminster school, educated 
most of the eminent men who filled 
the great offices of state about the 
period: he flourished, who ever re- 
carded him as their father, though a 
severe one. He was the second son 
of Richard Busby of Westminster, 
gent. but born at Lutton in Lincoln- 
shire, and being left in much pecuni- 
ary difficulty by his parent, the vestry 
of that town kindly assisted him until 
he had taken tiis degree of A. M._ It 
was with difficulty he retained his situ- 
ation during the usurpation.* Charles 
iJ knew how to appreciate his merit, 
and to reward it made him a preben- 


dary of Westminster, July 5, 1666. 


If we view Dr. Busby as an instructor 
of youth, as a classical scholar, the 
writer of books upon grammar, or as 
an oratour, we must admire him; we 
shall do more when we regard him 





* This modest, unassuming, yet emi- 
nently learned and accomplished man, was 
near losing his situation by those insolent 
men, Edward Bagshaw and Owen Price. 
The former had the effrontery to print his 
narrative of the differences between Mr. 
Busby and Mr. Bagshaw, the first and se- 


cond masters of Westminster school, Lon- 


don, 1659, in four sheets, avery scarce and 
Currous tract; the latter was an Independent. 
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26 
as a christian moralist, and munifi- 
cent protector of merit and patron of 
religion and learning. The benevo- 
lence lent him in youth was amply 
compensated by the most extensive 
charity. Ali his virtues and acquire- 
ments were so little valued by himself, 
that he was admired for his elegance 
and cheerfulness, leaving to little pe- 
dagogues formal grimaces and odi- 
ous pedantry. 

He died, rich and greatly regret- 
ted, April 6, 1695, aged 89, blessed 
with health and cheerfulness until 
his dast illness, the reward of tempe- 
rance and industry. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, where there 


| is a monument with his effigies, en- 
| graved by Dart in his history of that 


church. 

Dr. Busby was possessed of deep 
penetration, and immediately per- 
ceived the capacities of youth; nei- 
ther rank nor fortune prevented his 
resolutely correcting those he thought 
deserving of correction, until he 
made them bend their minds to those 
pursuits their genius seemed most 
suited for. Though he never spared 
the nod, yet he rejoiced to throw it 
aside, and benevolence then graced 
his brow. To humble merit he was 
the kindest and most energetick of 
of patrons. 

Dr. Johnson used to relate, that 
Busby declared his rod was his sieve, 
and that whoever could not. pass 
through that was no boy for him. 


TE 


For the Port Folio. 


The Revd. J.S. J. Garpiner, Rector of 
Trinity Church, Boston, one of the most 
accomplished scholars in America, and 
whose political principles and party. are 
the objects of our sincere admiration, has 
recently preached a Sermon occasioned by 
a preclamation for a Day of Fasting aad’ 
Humiliation. The text is very felicitousky 
selected from the prophet Jonah, “ So the 
people of Nineveh believed God, and pro- 
claimed a Fast, and put on sackcloth from 
the greatest of them even to the least.”? Mr. 
Gardiner, after expounding and illustrating 
his text in avery elegant manner, concludes 
his animated discourse with the tollowing 
political reflections upon the aLARMING 
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STATE OF THE NATION. These wise opi- 
nions, so nobly expressed, have our most 
etal con approbation. No other thoughts 


no softer words are worthy of the pre- 
sent crisis. 


We, the inhabitants of this state, 
have commited various offences 
against the Supreme Majesty of Hea- 
ven, inthe same manner, though I 
hope not in an equal degree, with 
the citizens of Nineveh. If we con- 
consider the distinguished blessings 
we have received as a people, our 
conduct will appear peculiarly un- 
grateful. T'wo centuries have not 
elapsed, since these populous and 
well cultivated regions were a dreary 
wilderness, inhabited only by beasts 
of prey and unrelenting savages. By 
the favour and protection of Almigh- 
ty God, and the persevering exer- 


- tions of our industrious ancestors, we 


have gradually advanced from the 
weakness of infancy to the strength 
of manhood. The same gracious 
Providence which originally protec- 
ted, continued to watch over us, and 
blessed our arms with victory in an 
arduous struggle to defend our rights 
against the unjust and impolitick op- 
pression of a parent country. A po- 
pular form of government was esta- 
blished, well calculated, we: flattered 
eurselves, for the sentiments of the 
people, for our state of society, and 
for the security and enjoyment of 
our dear-bought rights and indepen- 
dence. Whilst other countries have 
been convulsed with war and deluged 
in blood, we have enjoyed a compari- 
tive state of peace and prosperity. 
Our lands have been greatly impro- 
ved, our population has wonderfully 
‘increased, and our commerce has 
been crowned with success beyond 
our most sanguine expectations. 
And what return have we made to 
the Lord for all these benefits’ Have 
we continued to cultivate that spirit 
of piety, and those virtues which 
gave birth to these blessings? Have 
we considered, as we ought, that 
Tighteousness alone has exalted our 
nation? I fear we cannot conscienti- 
ously answer these questions in the 
affirmative. I fear that, with our 
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wealth and prosperity, vice and irre- 
ligion have also increased. Licen- 
tious principles and opinions, seem 
to have spread their baneful influence 
among us; and unless we sincerely 
repent, unless we check the progress 
of this moral pestilence, and reform 
our manners, we shall deserve, and 
may expect, that the fate which 
threatened Nineveh, will be execu- 
ted on our nation; we may expect 
either to fall a prey to civil dissen- 
tions, or to groan beneath the yoke 
of a foreign master. There is cer- 
tainly among us an increasing indif- 
ference towards religion, a relaxed 
attention on publick worship, loose 
and latitudinarian sentiments respec- 
ting government and religion, sub- 
jects, both of which are of the utmost 
importance to human happiness in 
this world, and .one of them in the 
next; and we appear fond of adop- 
ting with the fashions of old coun- 
tries, all their vices and all their cor- 
ruption. 

An event as stupendous in its na- 
ture, as formidable in iis consequen- 
ces, has doubtless, quickened the 
growth of these licentious principles. 
A mighty revolution took place in 
one of the most powerful nations on 
earth; and unfortunately, we either 
were, or thought ourselves under 
great obligations to this nation. It 
became fashionable, therefore, to ad- 
mire all their actions, though their 
extravagancies and their crimes soon 
exceeded whatever credulity could 
have thought, or fear conceived. 
We were at first shocked at enormi- 
ties to which we had been unaccusto- 
med, and at the open avowal of prin- 
ciples, which seemed to threaten the 
existence of every civilized society ; 
especially when these principles were 
propagated by the sword, and reluc- 
tant nations compelled to adopt them. 
But our minds at length became fa- 
miliarized to objects of horrour, the 
favour we bore the nation deccived 


us into approbation, the splendour of 
their victories dazzled our eyes, and 
the popular name of liberty consecra- 
ted the worst of tyrannies. We apo- 
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logized for what we could not justify ; 


and losing by degrees that just indig- 
nation which good. men feel at the 
perpetrationof wickedness, and which 
is so great a safeguard to virtue, our 
moral sensibilities were blunted, and 
our hearts became corrupt and revo- 
lutionary. Nothing, in all human pro- 
bability, could have saved us from de- 
struction, but the pride, folly, and in- 
gratitude of the nation that we had so 
highly favoured. We acknowledged 
their republick, when no other pow- 
er would acknowledge it. We sup- 
plied them with provisions, when 
both their armies and colonies were 
in the utmost distress. We infringed 
the laws of strict neutrality to serve 
them, risked the resentment of. the 
coalesced powers to favour them, and 
actually experienced great injuries 
from the depredations of one of those 
powers, in consequence of our known 
partiality. But the viper we foste- 
red in our bosoms stung us to the 
quick. Incensed that we would not 
join them in their wild and ambitious 
projects, they heaped upon us every 
species of injury and insult. They 
made demands on us that were never 
before made on an independent na- 
tion. They required a formal apolo- 
gy for the sentiments expressed by 
one of our presidents, together with 
a publick disavowal of those sent- 
ments. They demanded tribute as 
the price, not of peace, but of nego- 
tiation. Twice they dismissed our 
envoys with ignominy, sent emis- 
saries to corrupt our citizens, confis- 
cated our property, seized upon our 
merchantmen, imprisoned our peo- 
ple, and threatened to burn our towns. 
This is a simple narrative of facts, 
which every one knows, and no one 
can disprove, 

Such was the conduct of republican 
France; and has the conduct of im- 
perial France been more fr iendly 
and equitable? After the subjugation 
of continental Europe, has she dis- 
played any instance of moderation in 
success, or inclination to preserve the 
faith of existing treaties? Has not 
her whole conduct towards this coun- 
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try been one continued system of in- 
sult, violence, and aggression? Does 
she not seize and confiscate our pro- 
perty wherever she finds it? Are 
not her cruizers at this moment com- 
missioned to sink, burn, and destroy 
our vessels, and have they not exe- 
cuted that commission? And all this 
we bear; ay, and shall bear, and we 
shall crouch at her feet, and fawn 
upon her, and kiss the hand polluted 
with robbery and stained with mur- 
der, that holds the dagger, which 
will shortly be plunged into the bo- 
som of our independence. 

But it is not to every nation that 
our spirit is thus humble. No, though 
submissive, and even servile to 
Irance, to Great Britain we are ea- 
ger to display our hatred, and hurl 
our defiance. The American Eagle, 
though meek as a Dove before the 
Gallick Cock, yet to the British Lion 
will present the ‘ terrours of his beak, 
the lightnings of his eye,’ and the 
strength of his talons. Lvery petty 
dispute, which may happen between 
an American captain and a British 
officer is magnified into a national 
insult. The 1+«d of our fathers, 
whence. is derived the best blood of 
our nation, the country, to which we 
are chiefly indebted for our laws 
and knowledge, is stigmatized asa 
nest of pirates, plunderers, and assas- 
sins. We entice away her seamen, 
the very sinews of her power. We 
refuse to restore them on application, 
We issue hostile proclamations. We 
interdict her ships of war from the 
common rites of hospitality. We 
pass non-importation acts. We lay 
embargoes. We refuse to ratify a 
treaty, in which she had made great 
concessions to us. We dismiss her 
envoy of peace, who came purposely 
to apologize for an act unauthorized 
by her government. We commit 
every act of hostility against her, 
proportioned toour means and situa- 
tion. Observe the contrast between 
the two nations, and our strange con- 
duct. France robs us, and we love 
her. Britain courts us, and we hate 
her. France is hostile, Brit&in friend- 
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ly. With France we have a treaty, 
with Britain none. France is fighting 
for the subjugation of the world. 
Britain for its independence. France 
is contending for her own aggran- 
dizement. Britain for her salvation. 
If France is victorious, we are slaves. 
If Britain proves victorious we re- 
main free. France is a land of sla- 
very. Britain of freedom. The in- 
sults and injuries we receive from 
France are unprovoked, and the im- 
mediate acts of her government. 
‘Fhe insults and injuries we receive 
from Britain are not authorized by her 
government, and are often provoked 
by the rudeness and ill manners of 
our own people. France makes ac- 
tual war upon us, and yet we court 
her. We make actual war on Britam, 
and yet she tries every expedient to 
conciliate us. Which, then, ought 
we to favour, the nation that robs us, 
that insults us, that confiscates our 
property, that burns our vessels, or 
the nation that speaks the same lan- 
guage, that is governed nearly by the 
same flaws, that earnestly wishes for 
our friendship, that is fighting for her 
own liberty, and t'w liberty of the 
world, that can do us the most harm 
in war, and the most good in peace ? 
Can there be a doubt, if we consult 
merely our own interests? 


My brethren, we have greatly of- 
fended. Our conduct has been par- 
tial, unjust, and impolitick, and we 
seem now on the point of reaping 
the fruits of our folly. 


As to our national rulers, warned 
by St. Paul, not to speak evil of 
dignities, I trust that we shall always 
speak, and thiak of them with all the 
respect they deserve; but we must 
leave their eulogy, to those, who are 
better acquainted with their virtues 
than we are. We are not such pro- 
found philosophers in this part of the 
Union as to discover the wisdom of 
risking our existence, as 4 nation, 
on a philosophical experiment, nor 
can we think, that starving a com- 
mercial people can add muchto their 
prosperityaand happiness. Some pro- 
cess must be first discovered of turn- 





ing men into camelions, before they 
can live upon air; and this may be 
one of the state secrets of the ad- 
ministration, which it may be thought 
improper at present to divulge. The 
gentlemen, who compose it, are 
doubtless honourable men, though 
they may think it unsafe to disclose 
to vulgar ears the important infor- 
mation of what France demands, and 
of what she threatens. Such know- 
lege might awaken the good peo- 
ple of the United States, from the 
slumbers of apathy in which they 
have so long reposed, and they might 
speak in a tone of remonstrance, 
which would disturb even the tran- 
quillity of presidential philosophy. 

Mysterious secrecy, in the govern- 
ment of a free people, where their 
dearest interests are at stake, is a new 
thing under the sun, and which, 
among the slaves of Britain, would 
hurl any minister from the seat of 
power. But the fascinating word 
republican, reconciles us to the most 
despotick measures, and leads us to 
think that we have the substance of 
liberty, when we have only the sha- 
dow. 

We want information; we want 
light. Our prayer is that of the 
Grecian hero in the Iliad. 

* Dispel this cloud, the light of heaven 

restore, 
Give me to see, and Ajax asks no more, 
If Greece must perish, we thy will obey, 
But let us perish in the face of day! 

The annals of history, my breth- 
ren, produce no parallel to the pre- 
sent situation of the world. The po- 
litical hemisphere looks everywhere 
turbid and portentous. The tempest 
of despotism, that has swept away 
the independence of Europe, is now 
gathered over America, and is just 
ready to burst in thunder on our 
heads. How can we avert the sterm, 
and save the political vessel from its 
effects? Alas! what can philosophy 
avail ina hurricane? We must trust 
her to more experienced pilots, or 
consent to go down. 

There never was a country, which 
calls itself enlightened, in which ta- 
lents, property and virtue had so lit- 
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tle influence as in this; and yet it is 
certain that no country can flourish, 
where these qualifications are not the 
leading features in the character of 
its rulers. Suspicious of the able 
and wealthy, and jealous of their 
freedom, the people are unwilling to 
trust it to the only hands capable of 
preserving it pure and unsullied. 
Hence persons are sometimes eleva- 
ted into legislators, who are deficient 
in that previous education and know- 
ledge, indispensible to the just dis- 
charge of their important duties. 

The infallible consequence of this 
conduct must be, that either ignorant 
men will themselves plan measures 
destructive of the publick weal, or 
else implicitly obey one or two am- 
bitious leaders, :who thus become in 
fact the whole legislature of the na- 
tion. 

Nor is there any remedy for this 
grievance but in the people them- 
selves. They must feel, they must 
suffer, and then they may open their 
eyes to their true interest, and choose 
such rulers as will pursue the real 
welfare of the country. 


This period has, I believe, nearly 
arrived. The distress of the labour- 
ing class of the community is great, 
and is increasing; nor have I, during 
the whole course of my ministry, had 
so many applications for relief, as 
since the embargo. Numbers of in- 
dustrious men, willing to labour, are 
without employment, and utterly de- 
prived of all means to furnish them- 
selves and families with the necessa- 
ries and conveniences of life. 


This surely is a loud call upon the 
charity of allof us, my brethren, io 
contribute, in proportion to our 
means, to relieve the distresses of 
our suffering brethren, nor ought 
any distinction of party to influence 
us inthe discharge of this christian 
duty. This solemn season is pecu- 
liarly appropriated to deeds of charity 


‘and mercy, no less than to humilia- 


tion and repentance. 

Let us then perform them, and let 
the political dangers, that threaten 
US, prove a warning as efficacious to 
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us, as the preaching of Jonah to the 
inhabitants of Nineveh. If we do not 
repent, the God of justice may un- 
sheath the sword of vengeance, the 
combined furies of civil and foreign 
war may be unchained, and we may 
be blotted out from the map of na- 
tfons. 


Our situation, my brethren, is in 
every respect, highly critical and 
alarming. Fo whom then should we 
have recourse in our distress, but to 
that Being, who is the disposer of 
all events, who scattereth the proud 
in the imagination of their hearts, 
who says to the ambitious and unjust, 
so far shalt thou go, and no farther ? 


To that Being let us offer uQ the 
sacrifices of a contrite heart. Let us 
acknowledge and bewail our mani- 
fold sins before his divine majesty, 
imploring him to pardon a repentant 
people, to inspire our rulers with 
wisdom and firmness, and to con- 
found the devices of our enemies. 
Then may we with confidence and 
intrepidity, face the dangers which 
threaten us ; then may we no.longer 
be afraid of what man can do unto us; 
then may we say unto each other, in 
the manly and patriotick language of 
Joab. ‘ Be of good courage, and let 
us play the man, for our people, and 
for the cities of our God, and the 
Lord do that which seemeth him 
good.” 


te a 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
For The Port Folio. 


Lines written on seeing an Ashen 
7'ree which the owner had determin- 
ed to fell, but observing the initials of 
the name of a much-lamenied son in- 
cised on the bark, resvlved to protect 
it from every assailant. 

Hail! fortunate tree, which has weathered 
the blast, 

And ’scaped the blind’ fury of wood- 

chopper’s arm, 
Thy ae yy inscribed in times which are 
.. 
And the favourite letters protect thee 


from harm : 
For the fond breast of a Father they bring, 
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New York, 20th Nov. 1807. 
Mr. O.pscHoo., 
I commit the following lines to 


their fate. 
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The image how sweet! of a promising | 
youth ; wr 
Whose bosom was warm as the noontide 
of Spring, 
Whose conduct dictated by Virtue and 
Truth : 


But alas! when the summons to sleep with 
the dead, 
Is signed by the merciless fingers of 
Death, 
Nor virtue, nor truth can its influence 
shed, 
To deta» for a moment the fast-ebbing 
breath. 
His soul from its cearment compelled to 
depart, 
Winged its way to the regions of bliss 
and repose, 
And left a loved parent in sorrow of heart, 
To think on his loss, and to tell o’er his 
woes ; 
But ‘ho’ the fond form to his eye may be 
lost, 
Yet shall dear mementos recall it to 
mind ; 
And the tree which by tempest and storm 
has been tost, 
Shall with tremulous motion still wave in 
the wind. 


E. 


For The Port Folio. 


Written extempore on having a 
small appendage for a watch present- 
ed by an amiable and beautiful young 
lady. 

The sordid estimate a gift 

By’ts price in paltry gold ; 
Whilst others presents only prize 

For riches they unfold. 

But generous souls a higher worth, 

To trifles can impart, 

When circumstances are combined 

To interest the heart : 

For gold and riches quickly fade, 

And leave a sting behind ; 
Those little gifts perpetuate 

A bliss within the mind. 

Could I find language to pourtray, 

Th’ emotions that I feel, 

The swelling theme would fix the lay 

That did my warmth reveal. 

But transports of an ardent heart, 

By words are ill expresst— 

Take then sweet girl this deep-drawn sigh, 


Thou canst divine the rest. 
OTHARIO. 








To 9 
TI once, Louisa, truly thought 
Thy heart would melt by Passion’s fire 
And oft my sophistry has sought 
To fan the flame of young Desire. 


Oft with Persuasion’s velvet art, 
I’ve sofuly whisper’d all the joy 
That lovers feel—when soul and heart 
In joint communion, madly toy. 


With Flati’ry too, I’ve often tried 

To cast thy frigid zone aside ; 

But all my arts were fruitless—vain, 
Stil virtue would her throne maintain ; 
And yet ve wanton’d with thy charms, 
And fondly press’d thee in my arms, 
Till macd’ning tumult, thrill’d my frame, 
As faint ?ve murmur’d out thy name: 


And then— even then—unfeeling maid, 
Did Keason’s sceptre sway thy breast, 
And Honour’s phantom half decay’d 
Arise, to wave our being blest. 
LUBIN. 





EPITAPHS. 
dn a Village near Bridgewater. 


To the memory of 
Kate Fones, a wealthy Spinster, aged four 
score, 
Who’d many aches, and fancy’d many 
more ; 
Knitting her friends to th’ grave with a 
church-yard cough, 
Long hung she on death’s nose, till one 
March morn 
There came a wind north-east, and blew 
her oft, 
Leaving her Potticary quite forlorn. 


ON THOMAS HUDDLESTONE, 


Here lies Thomas Huddlestone, Reader, 
don’t smile ! 
But reflect, as this tombstone you view, 
That Death, who kill’d him, in a very short 
while 


Will huddle a stone upon you. 





— 
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